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A  RESOLVE 

Z=)(MK  riZJOQCg 

AT  THE  OPENING  OF  SCHOOL 

I  will  start  anew  this  term,  with  a  high  fairer  creed; 
I  will  cease  my  oft  complaining  of  some  other's  act 
or  deed 

H      1  will  cease  to  sit  repining  while  my  duty's  call  is  jj 

D§  clear;  s 

I  will  waste  no  moment  whining,  or  let  others,  such 
i  whining  hear.  i 

y  I  will  look  about  me  for  the  things  that  merit  praise;  [J 
n  1  will  search  for  hidden  virtues,  that  elude  the  i 
U  grumblers  gaze;  [1 

0 1  will  try  to  find  contentment  in  the  paths  that  I 
must  tread; 

i  I  will  cease  to  have  resentment  when  another  moves  i 
y  ahead.  y 

0 1  will  not  be  swayed  by    env}^  when    another's  n 
strength  is  shown;  y 
I  will  not  deny  his  merit,  I'll  strive  to  prove  my 
own; 

I  will  try  to  see  the  beauty  spread  before  me,  rain  or 
shine — 

I  will  cease  to  preach  your  duty    and    be  more 
concerned  with  mine. — Selected. 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LEADER 


Hon.  G.  B.  Conway's  Address 


iVLr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen; 

The  conditions  which  stirrotincled 
man  in  the  ag^es  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  the  implements  with  which  his 
tasks  were  performed,  can  scarcely 
now  be  more  than  matters  of  conjec- 
ture; yet  furnish  studies  of  absorbing" 
interest. 

The  great  books  of  those  whom  we 
call  the  ancients  record  events  of  a 
comparatively  few  centuries;  touching 
lightly,  or  passing" entirely  unnoticed, 
matters  of  which  we  fain  would  know 
more.  Somewhere  away  back  in  the 
misty  past  there  was  a  beg-inning. 
The  Bible  tells  us  that  "In  the  begin- 
ning" God  created."  When  that  was. 
who  shall  say!  Scientists  assert  that 
the  records  of  the  rocks,  graven  upon 
them  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty, 
cover  a  period  of  millions  of  years. 
When  man  came  upon  the  scene  is 
ag"ain  uncertain,  as  is  also  his  statuts 
when  he  came.  The  Chinese  claim 
their  ancestors  were  here  a  hundred 
thousand  years  ag-o.  No  one  can 
prove  they  were,  nor  with  certainty 
say  they  were  not.  Bishop  Usher's 
Chronology,  placed  at  the  tops  of  the 
columns  of  marginal  notes  of  the 
King'  James  version  of  the  Bible, 
fixed  the  date  of  creation  at  4004 
years  before  Christ.  The  records  of 
the  Assyrians,  which  during  the  past 
quarter  century  have  yielded  a  mass 
of  evidence,  as  their  cimeiform  in- 
scriptions have  been  deciphered, 
point  to  an  antiquity  far  exceeding" 
this. 

The  civilization  which  once  flour- 
ished in  Yucatian  seems  to  have 
antedated  that  of  the  Eygptians  and 
the  Assyrians,  with  their  pyramids, 
their  temples  and  their  religions. 
This,  in  turn,  followed  long"  after 
that  of  the  lost  Atlantis;  which  was 
young",  perhaps,  w^hen  compared  with 
the  continent  which  disappeared  be- 
neath the  waves  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  Indian  oceans,  whose  ling-ering" 
fragments  now  are  known  as  New 


Zealand,  Australia  and  Madag-ascar. 

Civilization  is  measured,  largely, 
by  its  intellectual  development,  the 
treatment  of  its  weak  and  unfort- 
unate, and  the  implements  with 
which  its  work  has  been  accomplish- 
ed. We  are  prone  to  compare  the 
achievements  of  the  present  age  with 
all  others  recorded  by  history,  and 
assume  a  vast  superiority.  This  may 
indeed  be  conceded,  as  to  the  last 
two  elements  of  the  analysis;  but 
who  shall  justly  claim  intellectual 
superiority  to  Moses,  or  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Job,  to  Plato  or  to 
Homer? 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  today 
to  the  consideration  of  ideas  sug- 
g-ested  by  a  study  of  tne  third  ele- 
ment referred  to.  What  implements 
the  civilizations  of  vast  antiquity 
possessed,  we  know  not;  but  abund- 
ant evidence  remains  to  attest  the 
skill  of  ancient  builders  of  tem])les, 
of  palaces  and  of  thrones.  Recent 
excavations  in  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
show  their  wondrous  palaces  to  have 
been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  others 
whose  foundations,  in  turn,  covered 
still  others  of  greater  antiquity,  and 
often  of  nobler  proporations  and  sup- 
erior construction.  Nor  was  know- 
ledge and  skill  confined  to  building, 
but  was  expressed  as  w^ell  in  music, 
in  art  and  in  commerce.  The 
"Bricks  of  Babylon"  furnish  evid- 
ence of  real  estate  booms,  of  bank- 
ing and  commercial  transactions, 
and  of  accountmg"  methods  and  re- 
cords, written  in  imperishable  clay, 
that  are  entertaining  and  astounding, 
alike,  to  those  who  are  permitted  to 
read  them.  The  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt  was  constmcted  upon  mathe- 
matical lines  so  perfectly  adjusted 
that  the  long  passag"e  to  the  interior 
became  a  telescope  through  which 
the  stars  mig-ht  be  observed  even  in 
day  time.  The  p3''ramid  itself  was 
built  of  blocks  of  stone  so  ponder- 
ous and  so  accurately  fitted  as  to  be 
a  source  of  wonderment,  even  to  this 
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day;  and  was  covered  by  a  coating 
of  polished  alabaster  which  g-listened 
in  the  sun,  a  marvel  of  beauty,  until 
ruthlessly  destroyed  by  treasure 
hunters  of  comparatively  modern 
times.  That  engineering"  skill  was 
not  wanting-  is  proven  by  the  great 
aqueducts  and  supurb  roads  leading 
to  Rome,  or  by  the  tunnel  through 
the  solid  rocks  under  the  City  of 
Jerusalem,  built  in  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon to  bring  water  from  the  distant 
mountain  streams  into  the  sacred 
City.  This  tunnel  was  advanced  into 
the  mountain  from  both  ends,  and  so 
skillful  was  the  engineering  that 
when  the  workmen  from  the  east 
met  those  from  the  west,  under  the 
magnificent  temple,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  but  a  few  inches  in  the 
grades. 

Yet  with  all  their  skill  as  builders, 
engineers,  orators,  prophets,  the 
people  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era  were  primitive,  in- 
deed, in  the  matter  of  applied  mech- 
anics, which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  gTcatness  of  the  present  day. 
I  want  to  trace  from  those  days  to 
these  a  few  lines  of  development, 
hoping  to  emphasize  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  people,  who  may  hear  or 
read  these  w^ords  the  wonderful  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  today,  and  to  stim- 
ulate in  some,  perhaps,  endeavor  in 
the  line  of  further  progress. 

When  Jesus  taught  in  Jerusalem 
and  Galilee,  men  walked,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  go  from  place 
to  place,  or  rode  upon  the  back  of 
the  patient  but  sluggish  ass.  There 
had  been  no  advancement  in  this 
direction  since  the  days  of  Abraham, 
or  since  Joseph's  brethern  went 
down  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  Even 
less  than  a  century  ago  the  stage 
coach  was  considered  a  luxurious 
means  of  rapid  transit.  AVitness 
now  powerful  locomotives,  drawing- 
trains  of  luxurious  coaches  across 
continents  on  rails  of  s-^eel,  v/ith  the 
speed  of  the  wind;  or  under  ground 
thru  populous  cities,  or  under  great 
rivers.  Where  one  traveller  then 
trudged  a  few  weary  miles  on  foot, 
thousands    now     think    nothing  of 


journeying  from  ocean  to  ocean;  and 
tens  of  thousands  crowd  the  subways 
of  New  York  and  London  and  other 
g-reat  cities.  In  those  days  voyages 
by  sea  were  made  only  in  small  sail- 
ing- vessels  or  row  boats.  See  now 
the  great  palaces  of  steel  that  cross 
the  ocean  in  less  than  a  week  carry- 
ing thousands  of  passengers  and 
crew,  and  moving  the  commerce  of 
an  empire.  The  ships  of  war  of 
those  days  were  cumbrous  galleys, 
propelled  by  the  labor  of  hundreds 
of  slaves  and  prisoners,  moving-  back 
and  forth  their  oars  in  unison. 
Modern  history  tells  of  great  wooden 
frigates  and  gunboats.  Then  came 
the  monitor  of  Erickson,  that  "Little 
Yankee  cheese  box  upon  a  raft," 
which  revolutionized  the  naval  arch- 
itecture of  the  world,  but  which  gave 
place  in  turn  to  the  tremendous  en- 
gines of  warfare  known  as  '"dread 
naughts,"  carrying  guns  which 
pierce  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of 
hardened  steel  armor  from  a  distance 
of  five  to  ten  miles;  and  submarine 
monsters  which  move  far  below  the 
waves  and  carry  destruction  w^hich 
no  ship  yet  devised  may  withstand. 

In  those  days,  comparatively 
modern  when  contrasted  with  the 
earlier  civilizations,  no  brighter  light 
illumed  the  night  than  that  produced 
by  a  tallow  candle,  or  a  wick  dipped 
in  fish  oil.  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
American  Revolution  candles  fur- 
nished all  the  light  enjoyed  after  the 
going  down  of  the  sun.  Within  the 
recollection  of  some  who  are 
here,  coal  oil,  then  kerosene,  were 
developed  as  rivals  to  the  noon-day 
sun.  Curious  little  lamps,  with 
chimneys  made  of  strips  of  different 
colored  glass  held  together  bx'  hands 
of  metal  were  deemed  luxuries,  then 
necessities  of  life.  Gas  made  by  dis- 
tillation of  coal  then  came  into 
general  use.  Less  than  thirty  years 
ago  men  like  Edison  found  out  how 
to  pass  a  current  of  electricity  through 
a  carbon  filament  confined  in  a 
vaccum,  and  to  divide  and  sub- 
divide the  current,  until  in  the  incan- 
descent glow  the  "dazzling  light  of 
carbon    sparkled    on   the  breast  of 
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ni^bt."  The  use  of  other  elements 
than  carbon  brought  and  still  is 
bringing'  better  results.  But  even 
with  its  present  day  perfection,  this 
light  is  attended  with  great  danger, 
and  the  crossing  of  imperfectly  in- 
sulated wires  has  resulted  in  many 
disastrous  conflagrations.  A  means 
of  producing  light  without  heat  has 
long"  been  the  dream  of  electricians. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  told  that  a  French 
Scientist,  M.  Dussand,  had  chscover- 
ed  a  meansfor  production  of  what  he 
terms  'cold  light,'  and  had  made 
public  some  details  of  his  discovery. 
This,  it  is  believed,  may  revolutionize 
electric  lighting.  Experiments  with 
his  lamp  established  the  fact  that  the 
new  hg'ht  was  without  danger,  as  no 
heat  was  given  off,  and  it  required  a 
hundred  times  less  current  than  the 
ordinary  lamp.  It  can  be  operated 
with  a  small  battery,  or  sufficient 
motive  power  can  be  obtained  with 
a  jet  of  water  from  an  ordinary 
faucet,  or  even  a  squirrel  turning"  a 
cage.  Starting  on  the  principle  that 
rest  is  as  essential  to  matter  as  to 
organism  M.  Dussand  constructed  an 
electric  lamp  in  which  the  light  was 
concentrated  on  a  single  point  by 
filaments  working  successsively; 
thence  the  light  was  projected 
through  a  lens  manifying"  a  thousand- 
fold. He  thus  succeeded  in  con- 
centrating a  two  thousand  candle- 
power  light  on  one  point  and  in 
passing  thirty- two  volts  into  an  eight 
volt  lamp'  which,  with  the  ordinar}" 
light  would  burst. ' ' 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Discovery 
and  invention  will  go  further  still. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  of 
the  secrets  of  nature  which  will  some 
day  yield  to  the  patient  investigator 
a  more  wonderful  and  a  cheaper 
Hght  even  than  electricity.  Who 
has  not  been  fascinated  on  a  summer 
evening  as  the  twilight  shaded  into 
darkness  by  the  soft  glow  of  the 
firefly?  In  the  tropics  there  are 
insects  of  this  variety  which  produce 
a  light  so  brilliant  that  by  the  use  of 
several  of  them  confined  in  a  glass 
reseptacle  a  newspaper  may  easily 


be  read.  What  is  the  secret  of  this 
light?  How  do  they  make  it?  Some 
master  mind  will  find  out,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  and  give  to  the  world  a 
light  without  heat,  without  danger,, 
and  at  nominal  cost. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago  wheat  and 
corn  were  ground  to  flour  by  the  slow 
and  laborous  power  of  human  legs 
and  arms.  When  young  Watt  sat 
and  watched  escaping  steam  raise  the 
lid  of  his  mother's  kettle,  a  new  era 
of  development  dawned  upon  the 
world.  With  the  application  of  steam 
povver  by  Stevenson  to  the  locomotive, 
by  Fulton  to  the  steamboat,  began 
the  annihilation  of  distance,  and  the 
drawing  together  of  the  world  into 
an  unparalleled  comjiactness  wdiich  is 
hastening  the  time  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  peace.  Steam 
power  has  been  largely  stu3erseded 
by  electricity.  Now  is  this  giving 
way,  for  some  purposes  at  least,  to 
power  generated  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  news  comes  from  Eygpt,, 
the  land  of  the  pyramids  and  the 
sphinx,  m  the  relation  of  which  I 
shall  quote  liberally  from  a  recent 
editorial  in  a  Montana  newspai3er 
( The  A'fiacojida  Standard, )  The 
application  of  the  sun-]iower  in  this 
instance  is  to  an  irrigation  problem;, 
but  with  its  success  a  wider  use  of 
the  glorious  simshine  will  surely  be 
made.  The  editorial  says,  "One  of 
the  greatest  feasts  of  modern  engine- 
ering is  reported  nearing  successful 
completion  in  Eygpt,  by  wliich  the 
water  of  the  Nile  will  be  utilized  for 
reclamation  of  fertile  land  hither  to 
above  reach  of  the  annual  overflow. 
The  sun  has  been  harnessed  to 
furnish  steam  power  for  pumi3ing  the 
w^ater  to  the  higiier  benches.  An 
American  eng-ineeris  in  charge  of  the 
work  and  the  first  unit  of  the  plant 
built  near  Cairo  will  generate  a 
hundred  horse  power,  driving  a 
reciprocal  pump  that  is  capable  of 
lifting  thirteen  thousand  ^^allons  a 
minute.  It  will  suffice  for  the 
irrigation  of  a  thousand  acres  that  up 
to  this  time  was  only  waste  land, 
considering"  the  fertility  of  Egyptain 
soil  and  the  intensive  farming  system 
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that  has  been  developed,  this  one 
plant  will  add  considerably  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  its  success- 
ful operation  will  lead  to  the  installa- 
tion of  others  on  a  large  scale.  3y 
means  of  parabolic  mirrors  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sun's  heat  is  increased 
five  times,  giving-  a  temperature 
of  six  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  to 
be  concentrated  on  the  boilers.  The 
plant  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  iron 
and  glass,  so  constructed  that  it  is 
expected  to  last  almost  indefinitely, 
rendering  the  cost  of  upkeep  almost 
negligible.  The  engineer  who  has 
installed  the  plant  says;  'Hitherto 
the  great  handicap  to  cultivation  of 
the  soil  in  the  tropics  has  been  the 
high  cost  of  fuel,  making  the  ir- 
rigation of  all  great  areas  of  land 
prohibitive.  Sun-power  plant,  by 
working  without  fuel,  sweeps  away 
the  handicap  completely,  and  as  soon 
as  its  use  becomes  general,  as  it  is 
certainly  bound  to  do,  it  will  make 
wide  areas  of  desert  productive  and 
will  enable  the  tropics  to  support  a 
vastly  greater  population  than  the}- 
are  able  to  do  at  present.  If  its  suc- 
cess is  established  its  use  in  tropical 
countries  must  become  general, 
because  no  one  need  have  to  face 
any  longer  the  difficult  problem  of 
fuel.  In  addition  to  the  tropics  the 
sun-power  plant  could  also  be  used 
with  immense  advantage  in  the  south 
of  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  and  in 
fact,  in  all  countries  where  they 
have  an  average  of  seventy-five 
percent  of  sunshine  every  day  of  the 
yf^ar. ' ' 

In  the  same  old  days  of  long  ago 
the  messages  of  kings  and  the  war- 
riors were  carried  by  runners,  work- 
ing in  relays  to  cover  long  distances. 
Now  consider  the  wonders  of  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  later 
the  use  of  these  instruments  without 
even  wires,  by  means  of  waves  of 
ether  high  abo\^e  the  earth's  surface. 

In  those  days  men  reaped  their 
harvests  of  grain  with  the  hand  sickle , 
their  activities  being  limited  to  the 
areas  possible  to  work  over  by  such 
means.  Now  the  mower,  and  even 
the  self  binding  reaper  have  been  re- 


legated to  the  scrap  heap,  by  the 
combined  reaper  and  thresher,  pro- 
pelled through  fields  of  tremendous 
proportions  by  gasoline  tractors. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  forbids 
more  than  the  merest  mention  of  the 
printing  press,  the  cotton  gin,  the 
piano  forte,  the  typewriter,  the 
phonograph  gathering  up  the  sounds 
of  music  and  of  commerce,  and  re- 
producing them  with  minutest 
accuracy  and  delicacy;  the  photo- 
graphic camera,  fixing  upon  j^aper  the 
likenesses  of  objects  on  earth  or  in 
the  heavens,  revealing  even  the 
secrets  of  the  stars;  the  spectroscope, 
the  moving  picture,  the  airship, 
soaring  miles  above  the  earth's 
surface,  and  destined  to  triumphs 
yet  undreamed  of;  the  automobile, 
and  the  myriads  of  other  inventions 
and  discoveries  which  have  made 
and  are  making  up  the  marvel  of 
this  wondrous  age. 

Has  progress  reached  its  zenith? 
Have  discoveries  come  to  an  end? 
So  far  as  we  now  know  the  history 
of  the  world,  most  all  its  mechanical 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
two  thousand  years;  its  greatest 
inventions  in  the  last  two  hundred; 
its  marvels  in  the  last  twenty. 
Great  as  has  been  this  progress,  it  is 
only  the  beginning  compared  with 
that  which  the  next  century  will 
bring  forth.  But  greater  than  all 
and  as  sure  to  come,  will  be  the  full 
realization  of  the  burden  of  the  song 
of  the  angels  that  night  at  Bethlehem, 
"On  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men. ' ' 


The  Has  And  The  Are 

I'd  rather  be  a  Could  Be 

If  I  could  not  be  an  Are; 

For  a  Could  Be  is  a  May  Be, 

With  a  chance  touching  par. 

I'd  rather  be  a  Has  Been 

Than  a  Might  Have   Been,  by 
far; 

For  a  Might  Have    Been  has  never 
been 

But  a  Has  was  once  an  Are. 

— Selected. 


r  SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  | 


Meaning  and  Methods  of  Our 
Training 

The  word  Ed?icat ion  is  so  rapidly 
changing-  its  significance  in  the  minds 
of  educational  org-anizers,  tlmt  it 
needs  some  defining. 

The  three  R's  have  long  re- 
presented the  elements  and  essentials 
of  education.  Anything  that  goes 
beyond  a  merely  elementary  ed- 
ucation is  for  the  most  part  know- 
ledge of  books,  or  the  knowledge 
that  comes  from  books.  There  is 
considerable  amount  of  truth  in  this 
view  of  education,  even  though  it  is 
mainly  bookish,  and  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  intellectual  part  of  us. 
Yet,  this  thought  dawns  upon  us  as 
educators  and  trainers  along  our 
special  lines— that  what  educates 
only  a  part  of  our  pupils  is  only 
partial  educational  training.  Hence, 
instead  of  the  three  R's,  which 
belong  mainly  to  what  we  will  de- 
signate as  head  work,  our  vast  ex- 
perience as  trainers  of  the  Backward 
Child  suggest  that  the  true  elements 
of  educational  training  for  this 
particular  class  of  children  are  better 
included  under  the  three  H's  the 
training  of  the  head,  the  hand,  and 
the  heart.  Our  line  of  training  has 
other  agents  than  bvook  and  rod. 

Pictures,  objects,  ccenes  of  Nature, 
the  tools  of  school,  workshop  or  class 
room,  including  scissors,  paper, 
clay,  wire,  cardboard,  as  well  as 
needle  and  thread;  well- written 
stories,  decorated  walls,  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  the  wonders  of  the 
changing  year,  songs,  wholesome 
generous  play — these  all  are  instru- 
ments of  our  special  educational 
training. 

The  difference  between  the  ed- 
ucational three  R's  and  the  educa- 
tional three  H's  is  a  very  noteworthy 
one,  both  as  it  portends  a  valuable 
or  half -waste  use  of  the  golden  years 
of  childhood,  and  as  it  bears  within 
it  prospects  of  dullness,  of  interest  or 
quickened  enjoyment  for  all  future 
days. 

There  are  two  things   which  we 


ardently  desire  to  see  associated 
Vv'itii  the  name  of  the  Training 
School:  these  are  practical  ability, 
and  the  power  of,  and  zeal  for,  high 
ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

We  really  wish,  in  other  words, 
for  the  three  H's  as  our  educational 
motto;  for  the  education  of  the  hand 
as  the  symbol  and  first  mstrunjent 
of  practical  ability,  and  of  the  heart 
as  the  source  of  the  princij^les  which 
rule  the  will  and  which  give  healih 
and  vig'or  to  every  day  life.  With 
us,  a  system  which  does  not  train 
the  hands  of  our  pupils  to  work  in 
unison  with  their  thought  and  will, 
is  incomplete. 

We  do  not  regard  the  mechanical 
art-writing-as  fulfilling  this  condi- 
tion satisfactorily;  least  of  all,  so 
long  as  it  is  commenced  in  cramped 
attitudes,  along  straight  dra\vn 
lines,  (often  double-drawn,  the  writ- 
ing having  to  be  done  between  them) 
and  with  a  fine  pointed  pen  or 
pencil.  If  writing  is  to  be  any  good 
as  real  hand-training,  to  the  back- 
ward child,  it  must  begin,  as  Nature 
begins,  with  the  large  and  the  free: 
the  largest  muscles  of  the  child  are 
the  earliest  to  develop,  first,  those  of 
the  arm  and  shoulder  which  control 
the  sweep  of  the  whole  arm,  then 
those  of  the  wrist  guiding  the  move- 
ment of  the  whole  hand,  and,  last  of 
all,  those  of  the  fingers. 

It  is  usually  considered  a  punish 
able  offence  to  chalk  or  scribble  on 
walls,  yet,  for  the  young  child  it  is 
the  escape  of  the  larger  arm  muscles 
from  cramped  posture  and  disuse:  it 
is  the  child  giving  hints  to  its  elders 
how  they  ought  to  begin  teaching  it 
to  write.  Children's  muscles  are 
made  for  large  movements,  for  letters 
from  six  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
not  for  rigid  half -inch  strokes  and 
pot-hooks.  For  this  reason  we  can 
scarcely  include  writing  in  copy- 
books as  hand  training,  especially  for 
the  backward  child.  Some  putty  and 
some  clay,  a  box  of  blocks  or  bricks, 
a  small  tool-chest,  hammer,  saw, 
also  hammock  making,  mat  weaving, 
basket    making,     hammering  brass. 
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sewing-,  knitting-,  etc  we  find  among 
the  best  agents  for  hand  training'  and 
mental  stimulae  to  the  backward 
child.  In  truth,  they  are  prime  es- 
sentials in  the  training'  of  this  par- 
ticular class  of  children.  Therefore 
they  are  not  ignored  nor  releg'ated, 
with  any  gesture  ot  mild  contempt, 
to  the  kinderg'arten. 

We  say  with  justice,  especially  in 
the  case  of  our  boys,  that  our  play- 
ground does  a  great  deal  to  train 
hand,  eye  and  limb,  and,  most  boys 
l)OSsess  an  instrument  capable  not 
only  of  holding  a  pen,  but  of  gfrasping- 
a  bat  and  catching'  a  baseball.  But 
something-  more  is  needed  than  this, 
good  as  it  is.  The  hand  must  be 
trained  for  productive  use,  partly  for 
its  own  sake  and  for  the  addition  to 
enjoyment  and  to  the  power  of  self- 
help  which  resides  in  an  educated 
hand:  but  even  more  is  the  education 
of  the  hand  of  value  for  the  temper 
of  mind  and  quality  of  spirit  which  it 
helps  to  develop.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  supple  fing-ers,  habituated 
to  useful  or  g'raceful  movements, 
and  working-  in  harmony  with  the 
eye  and  the  larg'er  muscles  of  the 
arm  under  the  gfuidance  of  some 
thought  an  inwiensely  inip07'ta?tt  mat- 
ter: it  is  of  even  hig-her  value  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  child,  and  of 
the  cultivation  of  a  practical  attitude 
which,  possessing-  the  pupil  almost 
unconsciously,  silently  fortifies,  him 
for  the  after  working'- days  of  his 
life,  and  helps  to  g-ive  a  sense  of  mas- 
tery and  preparedness  in  dealing 
with  practical  issues. 

Moreover  it  is  conduct  chiefly,  if 
not  alone,  that  is  moral,  and  the 
liand  is  the  symbol  of  conduct.  Most 
of  our  children  feel  this  instinctively, 
and  we  find  them  as  willing'  to  offer 
grateful  response  to  those  who  g'ive 
direction  to  their  manual  activity  as 
they  are  chag-rined  by  the  couplet 
concerning  '  'idle  hands''  when  uttered 
by  those  who  do  nothing-  to  provide 
employment  or  manual  hobby.  We 
make  a  speciality  of  manual  work  in 
which  the  bare  hand  and  the  new 
material  come  into  affectionate  con- 
tact— a  continuation  and  consumation 
of  the  mud-pie  instinct. 


How  many  a  little  boy  has  been 
slapped  for  trying-  to  make  a  man  of 
himself.  Nature  makes  that  hand  of 
his  twitch  and  strain  for  contact  with 
dear  mtid.  Such  contact,  nature 
whispers  to  him  in  a  voice  that  does 
not  mislead  is  necessary  to  the  fash- 
ioning- of  his  hand  for  power  and  use. 
In  all  seriousness  the  training  of 
the  hand  is  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  the  education  of  the  intellect 
of  our  Backward  Children,  if  we 
would  make  the  most  of  these  boys 
and  girls  before  us. 


Once  Again 

Once  again  the  children  are  back 
from  a  pleasant  vacation  of  a  few 
months  to  take  up  their  studies  in 
school. 

Nearly  all  of  the  members  have  re- 
turned and  gladly  welcome  the  many 
new  ones  who  have  come  to  work 
and  play  with  them. 

The  vig-or  and  determination  with 
which  the  children  have  started  the 
new  term  promise  a  successful  and 
profitable  school  year. 

Mr.  Baumgartner,  of  Billings,  Mont, 
visited  his  son  Werner  several  dayslast 
month.  One  morning'  Mr.  Baum- 
gartner talked  to  the  children  at  the 
opening  exercises.  He  spoke  of 
their  splendid  adv^antages  and  en- 
couraged them  to  make  use  of  the 
many  opportunities  and  privileges 
given  them  here  at  school .  The  child- 
ren enjoyed  his  remarks  greatly. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  note  the 
death  of  Lloyd  Gray,  a  pupil  of  the 
Training  School.  He  died  Sept  21st 
from  heart  trouble.  The  remains 
were  interred  in  the  local  cemetery. 

The  new  children  who  have  en- 
rolled this  year  are  Joe  Bujok,  Round- 
up; Harold  Frentz,  Great  Falls; 
Betsy  Sundt,  Athens;  Johnny  Skin- 
ner, Malta;  Merl  Duffield,  Broad- 
view. 

Ralph  Bennet,  of  Helena,  and 
Freddie  Carlson,  of  Roundup,  are 
with  us  again  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  a  year. 
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School  opened  on  the  eleventh  of 
September  under  rather  adverse  con- 
ditions but  the  work  and  attendance 
look  very  encouraging.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  new  deaf  pupils  have  entered 
and  all  look  very  promising.  We  are 
rather  crowded  and  hampered  in  our 
work  owing"  to  the  fact  that  our  new 
building'  is  not  ready  for  occupancy. 
All  summer,  the  water  has  been  so 
hig"h  in  the  ground,  that  the  trench- 
ing for  steam  and  water,  and  the 
excavating  for  septic  tanks, have  been 
delayed.  Now,  however  the  new 
Power  Plant  is  in  full  operation,  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  days  when  we 
will  be  all  settled  and  ready  for  a 
steady  grind  of  hard  profitable 
work.  Our  people,  old  and  new, 
teachers  and  pupils  have  taken  hold 
of  the  work  this  year,  in  a  way 
to  make  us  feel  that  this  is  to  be 
our   banner  year. 


We  have  been  very  busy  during 
the  vacation  period.  The  new  Build- 
ing for  the  Training  School  has  been 
completed  and  wired  and  is  prac- 
tically ready  for  occupancy.  When 
we  move  in,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
handsomest,  best  equipped  institution 
buildings  in  the  state.  This  build- 
ing, as  well  as  all  the  older  buildings 
are  heated  and  lighted  by  our  new 


plant,  which  also  furnishes  power 
for  our  dishwasher,  vegetable  parer, 
carpenter,  print  shop  and  laundry 
machines.  The  new  laundry  is 
complete  and  the  machines  are  being 
rapidly  installed.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done  the  carpenter  boys  will  move 
into  their  new  quarters—  the  old 
laundry— and  the  print  shop  will 
expand  by  occupying  tine  old  sloyd 
room.  With  all  these  changes,  which 
the  generosity  of  the  Legislature 
m.ade  possible,  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  this  is  to  be  a  very  bright  year. 

People  often  ask  us  "What  do  the 
Blind  do  when  they  leave  school?" 
Sometimes  it  seems  easier  to  tell 
them  what  they  do  not  do.  A  few 
days  ago,  a  head  line  in  the 
Anaconda  Standard  read  "Blind 
Miner  Works  Claims  Every  Day." 
Following  this  was  a  discription'  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Schurnck,  a  blind 
man,  who  has,  with  the  help  of  his 
wife,  developed  a  claim,  for  years, 
until  now  he  has  brought  it  to  a 
point  where  he  has  been  able  to 
incorporate  a  company,  sell  stock 
and  begm  operations  on  a  scale  that 
promises  to  make  him  a  wealthy  man 
in  a  short  time.  This  is  only  another 
of  the  numerous  things  which  the 
blind  do  after  finishing  school. 


Mr.  Geo.  Baumgartner,of  Billings, 
Mont.,  has  very  generously  sent  us 
some  larg"e,  handsomely  framed 
pictures  for  our  new  building. 
These  are  especially  appropriate 
since,  as  yet,  we  have  not  purchased 
any.  Mr.  Baumgartner  has  more 
than  once  proven  himself  a  good 
friend  to  the  school. 

Our  New  People 

The  school  year  of  1913-1914  opens 
with  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
personelle  of  our  people. 

Miss  Moylan  resigned  at  the  close' 
of  last  session  to  accept  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Washington  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Vancouver.  We  under- 
stand that  she  is  well  pleased  with 
her  position  and  surroundings,  and 
note  by  the  Washi7igtonian  that  And- 
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rew 'Meier,  one  of  our  boys  last  year, 
is  in  her  class.  Mrs.  Rosa  Keeler,  of 
Cortland,  New  York,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss 
Moylan's  resignation  Mrs.  Keeler 
comes  to  us  well  recommended  as  an 
excellent  teacher  of  long-  experience. 

Miss  Jane  Lawson  who  spent  the 
last  semester  observing  and  substitu- 
ting" in  the  Deaf  Department,  left 
shortly  before  the  close  of  last  term 
on  a  visit  to  the  eastern  schools. 
The  class  she  was  teaching,  have  for 
their  teacher.  Miss  Cuma  A.  Rich,  of 
Senacaville,  Ohio.  Miss  Rich  com- 
pleted the  normal  course  at  North- 
ampton last  June.  She  also  tang'ht 
in  the  public  school  for  two  years. 

Miss  Vira  George,  of  Jacksonville, 
111.,  is  teaching  a  special  class  ot 
pui:)ils  from  the  Blind  and  Deaf  De- 
partments. Miss  Georg-e  is  the  daug-h- 
ter  of  deaf  parents.  Her  father  has 
taug-ht  for  thirty  years  in  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Miss  George 
has  had  six  years'  experience  at  the 
Glenwood  and  Fairbaiilt  Schools. 

The  faculty  of  the  Blind  Depart- 
ment remain^  unchang'ed. 

In  the  Training-  School  there  were 
several  chang'es. 

Miss  Weenink,  teacher  of  arts  and 
crafts  resig-ned  at  the  close  of  last 
session.  Miss  Lola  Campbell,  who 
taugfht  the  academic  branches  last 
year  will  fill  the  vacancy. 

Miss  Lillah  Jones,  ot  Rice  Lake, 
Wisconsin,  has  charge  of  the  literary 
work.  She  is  a  g'raduate  of  Superior 
State  Normal  and  taught  one  year  m 
the  public  schools  of  Rice  Lake. 

Miss  Bernice  Christenson,  of  Sand- 
stone, Minn., a  g-raduate  of  Thomas 
Normal  Training:  School,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  been  added  to  the  corps 
of  teachers.  Miss  Christenson  is 
expected  on  the  fifteenth.  Miss 
Weenink  is  helping-  out  till  she  ar- 
rives. 

Mrs.  Falch,  of  Boulder,  is  relief 
attendant.  Miss  Hulda  Farris  who 
was  employed  last  year  as  relief  at- 
tendant is  to  be  the  nig-ht  watch  in 
the  new  building. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Murray,  of  Helena, 
will  be  the  cook  for  the  Training 


School . 

The  force  in  the  Domestic  Depart- 
ment has  been  somewhat  changed 
and  enlarged.  Mr.  John  P.  Finnerty, 
who  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  been 
one  of  our  eng-ineers,  is  serving-  as 
nig-ht  watchman.  The  vacancy  in 
the  engineering-  force  caused  by  this 
change  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  M.  C.  Scott,  alocalmari. 
The  work  is  not  new  to  Mr.  Scott  as 
during  the  past  winter  he  was  one  of 
the  engineers  employed  to  heat  the 
new  building. 

Mr.  Percy  Ten  Eyck  of  Boulder 
has  been  employed  as  storekeeper  and 
repair  man. 

Miss  Mary  Dean,  a  resident  of 
Boulder  and  a  graduate  of  the  local 
high  school, holds  the  position  of  deaf 
and  blind  girls'  supervisor. 

Miss  Catherine  Schindler,  of  Kalis- 
pell,  a  graduate  of  St.  Josephs  Hos- 
pital, St.  Paul,  is  the  nurse  and 
teacher  of  domestic  science. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Brown  has  been  gix^eri 
the  position  of  assorter  in  the  laundry . 

Henry  Darling,  of  Illinois,  takes 
the  place  of  Bert  Miller  at  the  ranch. 


New  Power  House  and  Laundry 
In  Use 

The  new  power  house  began  active 
service  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  30th  and 
since  then  has  furnished  all  the  lights, 
power,  heat  and  hot  water.  The 
lights  are  much  brighter  and  the 
water  hotter  than  it  was  whdh  the  old 
plant  supplied  these  necessities.  The 
old  plant  has  been  abandoned  and  as 
soon  as  its  equipment  can  be  stored 
or  disposed  of,  it  will  be  used  for  a 
storeroom. 

The  machinery  was  transferred 
from  the  old  laundry  to  the  new  last 
week  and  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  8th 
was  set  in  operation.  The  new  laun- 
dry is  more  comodious  and  conveni- 
ent than  the  old.  It  is  safer  too  as 
it  now  occupies  a  separate  building 
while  heretofore  it  was  over  the 
boilers  in  the  old  power  house. 

The  man  who  gets  the  raise  is  the 
man  who's  too  busy  to  ask  for  it.  \ 
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My  Trip  to  the  State  Fair 

On  Friday  morning-,  Sept.  26tb, 
Miss  Farris,  Blanche  Spaur,  Lnbi 
Chrisman  and  I  went  to  see  the  fair 
at  Helena,  Mont. 

When  we  g'ot  to  the  depot  there 
were  manj^  people  there.  We  had  only 
ten  minutes  to  wait  so  Mis?  Farris 
rushed  for  the  tickets  and  Lubi  not 
knowing"  that  her  purse  was  open, 
lost  five  dollars. 

When  we  g-ot  off  at  Helena,  I  was 
hoping-  to  see  Julia  Cole's  father  but 
was  much  disappointed. 

We  walked  around  the  stores  and 
at  twelve  o'clock  we  went  to  the 
Eddy  Cafe  and  had  a  nice  meal  be- 
fore we  went  to  the  fair  g-ro'mds. 

After  dinner  we  g-ot  a  car  to  the 
fair  g^rounds.  The  gfrounds  were 
crowded.  I  believe  there  were  about 
ten  thousand  people  in  attendance. 
We  saw  many  cows,  horses,  hog's  and 
sheep  of  different  sizes  and  kinds.  I 
also  saw  a  merry-go-round,  a  ferris 
wheel  and  many  other  amusements. 
I  did  not  ride  on  any  of  them  because 
I  rode  so  much  on  them  last  Sept.  3rd 
and  4th  when  there  was  a  fair  at  Red 
Lodg-e. 

We  went  into  the  agricultural  hall 
and  saw  many  different  fruits,  vege- 
tables, g-rains  and  flowers.  Upstairs 
in  this  building-  cakes,  cookies,  draw- 
ing's, fancy  work  and  also  the  work  by 
the  deaf,  blind  and  backward  children 
were  on  exhibit. 

When  I  saw  a  big-  trout  still  alive 
in  the  water,  it  made  me  think  of  the 
trout  that  my  brother  and  I  caugfht 
when  we  went  fishing-  about  ten  miles 
up  in  the  mountains  from  Red  Lodg-e 
last  August. 

At  half  past  three  we  g-ot  a  car  and 
rode  to  the  Great  Northern  station. 
Upon  our  arrival  there  we  met  Mrs. 
Corey,  a  sister-in-law  of  our  teacher. 
Miss  Farris  who  works  at  the  Back- 
ward School  did  not  return  to  Bould- 
er the  same  day  Lubi,  Blanche  and  I 
did  so  Mrs.  Corey  took  us  home.  We 
all  had  a  g-ood  time  talking- with  Mrs. 
Corey  on  the  train. 

We  arrived  at  the  Boulder  station 


at  7  o'clock  Friday  nig-ht  and  took  the 
automobile  to  the  school.  We  all 
enjoyed  the  trip  to  Helena. 

Mamie  LindCxRen. 


Low— Griggs 

Mr.  Fred  Low,  who  for  the  past 
seven  years  has  been  connected  with 
out  school  formerly  as  boys'  super- 
visor and  lately  as  instructor  in 
carpentry,  hied  himself  off  to  Utah 
last  August  and  brought  him  back 
a  bride. 

The  bride  was  Miss  Ivy  Griggs 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  marriage 
ceremony  took  place  in  Salt  Lake  City 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  sister, 
Mrs.  Murray  Snow.  About  seventy 
friends  and  relatives  were  present, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kemp  of  Boulder. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  interpreted. 

Mr.  and  iMrs.  Low  were  school- 
mates in  the  Deaf  Department  of  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

After  a  ten  days'  honeymoon  in 
Salt  Lake,  they  came  to  Boulder  and 
are  keeping  house  in  part  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  residence. 

The  Leader  extends  congratula- 
tions to  the  happy  couple,  and  sin- 
cerely hopes  Good  Luck  may  be  their 
constant  companion. 


Arthur  O'Donnell  left  for  Helena 
Tuesday  morning  Oct.  7th  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  brother  Raymond 
T.  O'Donnell  who  was  found  frozen 
to  death  in  the  mountains  near 
Ogden,  Utah,  where  he  had  been 
hunting.  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  form- 
erly a  resident  of  Helena,  but  for  the 
past  five  years  he  has  made  his 
home  in  Ogden,  Utah  where  he  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Ogden 
Examiner.  Only  last  spring  he  w^as 
married  to  Miss  Mattie  Wattis,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
families  of  Ogden.  The  whole  school 
sympathizes  with  Arthur  and  his 
familv. 
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Local  News  from  the  Boys'  Side 

Reported  by  William  Brown 

Howdy! 

School  has  beg'im.  Aren't  you 
g'lad? 

Richard  Jackson  has  lots  of  fiin 
teasing  "y^  reporter." 

Peter  Piero  came  to  school  with  a 
new  suit.     He  looked  nice  in  it. 

Guy  Simonson  underwent  another 
operation  during-  his  stay    at  home. 

Thys  Fer  vverda  helped  his  father  in 
a  livery  barn  while  at  home  on  his 
vacation. 

Glenn  Preston  made  a  pile  of  money 
in  the  summer  months  working'  as  a 
typesetter. 

George  Drinville  likes  to  write 
''Kick  me"  on  the  boys'  coats,  and 
then  watch  the  fun. 

Edmund  Chasse,  Earl  Twiss,  Har- 
old Brandt  and  Frank  Brig-ht  went 
to.  the  State  Fair. 

Archie  Randies  was  the  first  boy 
to  get  a  packag-e  from  home,  it  con- 
tained a  new  pair  of  shoes. 

McKinley  "popped  up"  Thursday, 
Sept.  25th.  He  worked  in  his  bro- 
ther's vShoe-shining-  parlor  during  the 
summer. 

Earl  Twiss,  Clarence  Altop  and 
John  Piorkoski  worked  at  the  school 
during-  the  summer. 

Vere  Goldizen  enrolled  as  a  new 
pupil  this  year.  He  is  from  Kal- 
ispell.  He  used  to  attend  school  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Oliver  Burns  and  Otto  Olson  are 
new  members  of  oiir  department. 
Oliver  came  from  Great  Falls  and 
Otto  from  Big-  Timber. 

Lorenzo  Brown  received  a  jeweler's 
outfit  recently.  He  has  quite  a 
mechanical  turn,  and  you  can  almost 
always  find  him  trying- to  make  some- 
thing. 

Henry  Patrick  likes  to  boast  of 
having-  captured  a  wild  cat  in  our 
g-ymnasium.  Frank  Bright  however 
says  that  he  helped  to  catch  it  and 
insists  that  it  was  a  common  house 
cat. 

We  were  surprised  to  see  Clarence 
Wilson  return  to  school  with  a 
broken  finger.  We  understand  that 
he  got  hurt  trying- to  g-et  a  taste  of 
ice  cream  before  it  was  frozen.  His 
hand  is  entirely  well  now. 


Local  News  from  the  Girls'  Side 

Reported  by  Julia  Cole 

Janette  McMurdo  is  the  only  gfirl 
who  has  not  returned  yet. 

Gertrude  Zywert  and  Marg'uerite 
Ross  are  in  Miss  DeCelles'  class  this 
year. 

Alice  Wilburg-,  of  Great  Falls, 
enrolled  as  a  pupil  here  on  the 
twenty-first  of  September. 

Jane  Pearce  and  Nora  Cashman 
returned  on  the  opening  day  of 
school.    Both  are  the  same   as  ever. 

Julia  Cole  spent  most  of  her  vaca- 
tion at  the  institution  and  says  she 
had  a  better  time  than  most  of  the 
other  g-irls. 

Edith  Wilhelm  and  Thelma  Black- 
man  are  still  faithful  chums.  Both 
play  tog-ether  just  as  they  used  to 
last  year. 

Jennie  McCaughan  and  Lubi 
Chrisman,  w^ho  went  home  sometime 
before  school  closed,  returned  on  the 
opening-  day. 

Ag-nes  Haynie  has  been  promoted 
to  Miss  Georg-e's  class.  Study  hard 
Ag-nes,  and  some  day  you  will  g"o 
into  a  hig-her  class. 

Annie  Pierce  is  still  receiving- 
dimes  from  her  sister.  Some  day 
she  will  be  a  multi-millionairess  if 
she  saves  all  her  dimes. 

Elsie  Davies'  birthday  was  Sep- 
tember 21st.  She  was  twelve  years 
old  but  as  it  was  Sunday  she  escaped 
physical  congratulations. 

Several  of  the  girls  sent  to  New 
York  for  middy  blouses.  Some  of 
them  have  received  theirs  already 
and  they  certainly  do  look  swell  in 
them. 

Blanche  Spaur  returned  to  school 
September  2nd.  Her  mother  and 
father  intended  to  move  near  Liv- 
ing-ston  but  moA^ed  to  Alhambra 
instead. 

EffieOlson  who  lives  just  in  the 
state  at  Antelope,  returned  on  the 
opening-  day  of  school.  We  wish  that 
theother  pupils  who  live  nearer 
would  return  as  promptly  as  Effie  did. 

Bessie  McPherson  returned  to 
school  on  the  opening-  day  with  her 
mother  and  little  sister.  Bessie  had 
growm  lots  during  the  summer  so 
that  it  was  hard  to  recog-nize  her. 
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Convention  for  the  Blind 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  at 
home  ancl  able  to  attend  my  seeond 
national  eonvention.  The  twelfth 
bi-ennial  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Workers  for  the 
Blind  met  in  Jacksonville,  June  24-27. 

The  first  evening-  was  a  social  ses- 
sion. wShort  addresses  were  made 
by  Hon.  F.  J.  Kern,  Pres.  111.  F^>oard 
of  Administration  and  Supt.  R.  AV. 
Woolston  of  the  111.  School. 

The  next  morning  two  very  inter- 
esting" topics  were  taken  up;  "How 
can  the  newly  blinded  adult  be  best 
fitted  to  minimize  his  handica]:)  and 
hold  his  place  in  the  community?"  and 
"Granting  that  pecuniary  relief  is 
necessary  tor  some  blind  pecjple.  how 
may  this  need  be  met  best?" 

The  first  was  the  symposium  f>f 
suggestions  for  blind  persons  and 
their  relatives  and  for  those  who  see. 
on  "How  best  fit  the  blind  adult  to 
minimize  his  handicai3  and  hold  his 
place  in  the  community?"  The  gist 
of  the  instruction  to  the  blind  and  the 
relatives  of  the  blind  was  that  the 
blind  person  should  be  taught  an  oc- 
cupation by  which  he  may  be  self- 
supporting:  that  he  should  learn  to 
do  his  work  well  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  if  he  does  not  exercise  the 
greatest  diligence  in  this  regard  he 
is  only  adding  to  his  handicap  and 
making  himself  a  greater  burden  on 
his  friends  or  the  state.  Some  of  the 
instructions  to  those  who  see  are 
given  here; 

1.  Treat  the  blind,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, as  if  they  could  see. 

2.  Don't  remind  them  that  they 
are  blind. 

3.  Don't  shout  at  them.  The 
loss  of  sight  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  loss  of  hearing. 

4.  Don't  discuss  blind  people's 
infirmities  before  them.  (Apply the 
Golden  Rule.) 

5.  Omit  the  topic  of  blindness 
from  yoiir  conversation  with  the 
blind. 


6.  Blindness  does  not  affect  the 
mental  faculties,  althcjugh  the  dis- 
ease which  causes  blindness  often  af- 
fects the  mental  and  physical  capabi- 
lities. The  adult  blind,  especially, 
should  be  shown  which  limitations 
are  due  to  blindness  and  which  to 
the  diseases  causing  blindness. 

7.  Don't  kdl  the  blind  with  kind- 
ness. (Mistaken  kind. less  often  does 
more  harm  than  good.) 

8.  Don't  wait  on  the  blind  too 
much.  Sometimes  blind  adults  are 
clothed  as  if  they  were  children  by 
their  relatives. 

9.  Teach  blind  adults  to  make 
their  own  toilet. 

10.  Men  who  smoke  should  be 
shown  how  to  keep  the  ashes  off  their 
clothes. 

11  Let  the  blind  person  do  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  house. 

12.  Assign  some  special  duty  about 
the  house  for  the  blind  to  perform 
and  then  rely  on  them  to  do  it. 

13.  Doors  should  be  left  open  or 
shut,  never  half  oj^en.  Nev-er  leave 
buckets,  brooms  or  other  ariic'les  in 
halls,  on  stairs  or  in  pathways. 

14.  If  the  blind  person  does  not  do 
a  thing  correctly,  take  the  time  to 
correct  the  mistake. 

15.  Be  frank  with  the  blind.  They 
have  to  depend  for  certam  things 
upon  the  sight  of  those  with  wdi(jm 
they  live.  Be  as  truthful  as  a  mirror- 
it  is  the  kindest  way  in  the  long  run. 

16.  Don't  ignore  the  presence  of  a 
blind  i^erson. 

17.  Be  as  courteous  to  a  blind  per- 
son as  to  one  who  sees. 

18.  Do  not  grasi)  a  blind  person's 
hand  and  expect  him  immediately  to 
mention  your  name.  In  speaking  to 
a  blind  person  in  the  presence  of 
others  always  address  him  b\-  name, 
so  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to 
whom  you  are  speaking. 

19.  Up(>n  meeting  a  blind  person, 
address  him  at  once:  you  should  take 
the  initiative  in  salutations. 

20.  Teach  a  blind  persc>n  how  to 
meet  people. 
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21.  Encorirag-e  them  to  go  to  the 
front  door  to  receive  callers. 

22.  Consult  the  blind  person  direct- 
ly. Do  not  ask  some  other  person 
for  information  that  can  be  given  im- 
mediately and  more  correctly  by  the 
sig-htless  individual, 

23.  When  assisting'  a  blind  person 
at  the  table  do  so  quietly  without 
calling'  attention  to  the  assistance 
that  you  are  giving. 

24.  When  a  room  is  filled  with 
guests  and  a  blind  person  is  escorted 
to  the  piano,  do  not  slip  into  his  seat 
while  he  is  g'one.  Or,  if  you  do,  be 
sure  that  he  is  shown  to  another  seat 
so  that  he  will  not  have  to  choose 
between  remaining  on  the  piano  stool 
or  the  embarrassing'  possibility  of 
seating'  himself  in  someone's  lap. 

25.  When  writing  a  dictation  for 
a  blind  person,  don't  offer  sug-g'es- 
tions  unless  asked  for  them. 

26.  When  walking-  with  a  blind 
person,  as  a  g-eneral  rule,  let  the 
blind  person  take  your  arm.  Don't 
push  him  a  head  of  you. 

27.  When  walking  with  a  blind 
person  be  eyes  for  him,  not  only  in 
directing'  his  footsteps,  but  in  speak- 
ing' of  thing's  that  you  see  which  are 
of  interest  to  you. 

The  second  paper  was  prepared  by 
VLiss  Lucy  Wright,  and  readbySupt. 
O.  H.  Burritt  of  Overbrook.  The 
conclusions  reached  in  the  report 
were  drawn  almost  entirely  from  ex- 
periences from  work  done  in  Mass- 
achusetts, although  the  wu'iter  ack- 
nowledged that  she  did  not  in  all 
cases  consider  the  conclusions  final. 
It  is  her  opinion  that  it  is  better  to 
help  the  blind  in  their  homes  than  to 
attempt  to  gather  them  into  an  in- 
stitution. They  dicussed  numerous 
examples  of  blind  people  who  have 
been  committed  to  alms  houses  and 
the  advantages  of  g'iving"  them  some 
occupation  which  would  afford  them 
remuneration . 

In  the  afternoon  a  paper  prepared 
by  Miss  Janet  K.  Paterson,  supervi- 
sor of  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Newark,  was  read  by 
Chas.  F.  Campbell.  The  theme  was 
"Elements  of  vStrength  and  Weakness 


in  Educating-  Blind  Children  in 
wSchools  for  the  Seeing-  and  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind."  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
paper  so  will  not  attempt  to  summar- 
ize. 

Part  of  Wednesday  evening-  was 
taken  up  with  the  report  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee.  Then 
followed  a  round  table  on  "How  can 
we  Emphasize  the  Serious  and 
Ecomomic  Problems  Involved  in 
the  Intermarriage  of  the  Blind?" 
led  by  Supt.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  of 
'^laryland. 

"Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
blind  man  be  allowed  to  marry  a 
blind  woman  ' '  was  the  position  taken 
by  G.  W.  Clark  of  Chicago,  the  first 
speaker  who  characterized  the  ques- 
tion as  a  one-sided  one. 

Among  the  other  points  brought 
out  by  the  succeeding  speakers  were 
that  blind  men  and  their  marriage 
problems  should  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  the  individual  and  not  con- 
sidering the  blind  man  as  opposed  to 
the  seeing:  that  marriage  between 
blind  inen  and  women  should  be  con- 
sidered only  when  adequate  means  of 
support  were  forthcoming  and  when 
there  was  no  trace  of  constitutional 
blmclness  in  the  blood  of  either 
party:  that  the  obligations  of  the  in- 
dividual in  this  question  should  be 
emphasized  rather  than  his  rights. 
Much  interest  was  aroused  on  the 
discussion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
holding  of  socials  in  institutions  for 
the  blind.  The  question  was  put  to 
a  vote  of  the  blind  present  of  which 
27  voted  against  such  a  practice  and 
19  voted  in  favor  of  the  socials.  The 
opinion  of  the  general  discussion 
was  against  the  holding  of  such 
socials. 

Thursday  morning  a  paper  was 
read  by  Supt.  E.  E.  Allen  of  Perkins 
on  "What  Specific  Training  is 
Needed  for  the  Field  Worker  and 
how  Can  it  be  Supplied?" 

"How  the  School  for  the  Blind 
Helped  me  Most  and  How  it  Might 
Have  Helped  me  More"  was  a  very 
interesting  topic,  and  was  ably  dis- 
cussed by  several  graduates.  I 
think  it  is  to  be  printed  and  hope  so 
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as  there  were  valuable  experiences 
sited. 

The  first  question  discussed  at 
the  session  which  met  at  nine-thirty 
was  "In  What  Pursuits  Can  the 
Blind  be  Employed  with  the  Seeing-." 
The  matter  presented  was  in  the 
form  of  a  committee  report  prepared 
by  Edward  G.  Pease,  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  and  Edward  J.  Nolan  and 
read  by  Mr.  Campbell  ur.Q'ed  all 
workers  for  the  blind  whenever 
possible  to  find  positions  for  blind 
men  under  normal  conditions,  with 
seeing  men  as  fellow  workers.  The\' 
prefer  this  method  over  employing- 
blind  men  in  factories  in  which  only 
sig-htless  men  work.  "Sug-gestions 
for  Inaug-urating-  Work  for  the 
Adult  Blind"  was  the  next  topic  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Campbell  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which 
prepared  the  report  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Palmer  was  the  reader  of  the  paper. 

Then  followed  the  business  session 
and  the  Association  formally  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  San  Francisco  in 
1915.  Martha  Russell. 


Local  News  from  the  Boys'  Side 

Frank  Ericson,  Reporter 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  21st,  Frank  Er- 
icson returned  to  resume  his  studies, 
after  spending  a  very  happy  vacation 

When  school  opened,  on  Sept.  11  ih, 
there  were  five  boys  in  our  depart- 
ment; namely,  Clyde  Troutman, 
Herman  Spoelder,  Darrel  Roobol, 
Ernest  Watt,  and  Harold  Ferguson. 

On  the  following-  Sunday,  Sept. 
14th,  Melvin  Ditto.  Dan  Shea,  and 
Mr.  Braasch  arrived  at  school.  They 
were  very  g-lad  to  g-et  back,  and  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  chang-es 
that  will  take  place  this  year. 

Since  Melvin  Bouck  has  finished 
school,  Frank  Ericson  was  the  next  in 
the  line  for  the  position  of  i^ianist  at 
Springs.  He  played  Saturday  nig-ht, 
Oct.  4th,   and  was   very  successful. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  4th,  the  Cicer- 
onian Society  held  its  first  reg-ular 
meeting-.  The  time  was  taken  up 
with  the  election  of  officers,  and 
speeches  from  the  newly  elected 
officers. 


None  of  the  pupils  of  our  depart- 
ment went  to  the  State  Fair.  The 
school  had  their  exhibit  of  the  school 
and  industrial  work,  and  our  case 
was  mounted  in  the  booth.  We  also 
had  some  Braille  books  and  a  Braille 
typewriter  in  the  booth. 


Local  News  from  the  Girls'  Side 

May  Roohoi,  Reporter 

Sophia  Oppel  received  a  package 
from  home  on  Sunday,  Oct.  5th. 

We  g-irls  enjoy  the  Victorola  con- 
certs which  Miss  Harcha  gives  as 
very  much. 

Marg-aret  sta^^ed  at  the  school  all 
summacr,  and  Sophia  silent  her  entire 
vacation  on  her  Uncle's  ranch  near 
Le  wist  own. 

Violet  who  w^as  not  at  all  well  last 
spring-  and  had  to  g-o  home  soon 
after  Easter,  returned  on  timeg-reatly 
improved.  She  is  no'w  learning-  to 
read  rapidly. 

yVll  of  ns  girls  are  g'etting  very 
eag-er  to  have  the  Training  ^School 
move  to  their  new  building  so  that  we 
can  gee  settled  in  our  new  home, 
their  old  building. 

When  school  opened  on  the  morning: 
of  Thursday,  Sept.  11th,  there  were 
just  four  g-irls  -present:  Marg-aret 
Carney,  Hilda  Swanson,  and  May 
and  Violet  Roobol.  Sc43hia  Oppel 
came  in  on  the  28th.,  so  we  now  have 
five  g'irls. 

News  of  Our  Graduate 

During  the  summer  vacation, 
Edmund  Chasse,  Glenn  Preston  and 
Melvin  Bouck  met  in  a  store  in  Miss- 
oula and  talked  for  a  while.  A  re- 
oorter  happened  around  and  the 
next  day  the  ''Missoula  SentineP' 
came  out  with  a  very  readable  article 
captioned  "Blind  Boy  Talks  to 
vSchoolmates"  descriptive  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  conversed.  Melvin 
Bouck,  it  will  be  recalled  w^as  our 
only  graduate  last  June.  He  spent 
the  summer  in  Missoula  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  pianist  at  the  Modern 
Confectionery.  His  playing-  was  well 
liked  and  drew  larg'e  crowds  to  the 
store.  Melvin  entered  the  University 
Law  vSchool  this  fall. 
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Jacky  Frost 

Oh,  Jacky  Frost  in  the  night 
came  down, 

And  flew  over  hill  and  mea- 
dow, 

He  painted  the  leaves  on 
brush  and  tree. 

The  brightest  of  red  and  yel- 
low. 

He  painted  pictures  on  win- 
dow-panes. 

And  busily  worked  till  morn- 
ing, 

Then  flew  far  away  before 
the  day 

Above  the  hills  was  dawn- 
ing.— Sel. 


The  Story  of  the  Pumpkin 

Once  I  was  a  little  pump- 
kin. 

I  grew  on  a  vine. 

At  first  1  was  small  and 
green. 

1  grew  big  and  yellow. 

I  was  a  ver}^  happy  pump- 
kin. 

I  liked  to  lie  in  the  field  in 
the  warm  sunshine. 

One  day  a  little  boy  found 
me  and  carried  me  to  his 
house. 

He  cut  eyes,  a  nose,  and 
a  mouth  in  m}^  side. 

When  night  came  he  light- 
ed a  candle  and  put  it  inside 
of  my  head. 

I  looked  very  funny. 

The  girls  and  boys  laughed 


at  me. 

They  do  not  call  me  a 
pumpkin  now. 

They  call  me  Jack-o'lant- 
ern. 


The  Squirrel  and  the  Candy 

Charley  had  a  bag  of  candy. 
He  did  not  want  to  eat  the 
candy  then,  so  he  put  it  on 
the  table  near  the  window. 
He  got  his  book  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair  to  read. 

By  and  by  he  heard  a  noise 
and  looked  up.  He  saw  a 
little  gray  squirrel  on  the 
table.  It  had  climbed  in  the 
open  window. 

Charley  sat  quite  still  and 
watched  the  squirrel.  It  pul- 
led at  the  bag.  It  worked 
quite  hard.  At  last  it  began 
to  scold. 

Then  Charley  laughed. 

The  little  squirrel  was 
frightened  and  ran  away. 
Charley  was  sorry  he  had 
frightened  the  squirrel.  So 
he  took  some  of  the  candy 
and  put  it  in  a  tree,  where 
the  little  squirrel  found  it 
and  ate  it.  I  think  the  squir- 
rel was  very  happy  then,  for 
it  did  not  scold  but  said, 
"Chip,  chip,  chur,  chur." 


October  Questions 

"O,  where  are  you  going?" 

the  little  boy  said. 
To  the  bird  on  the  branch  of 
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a  tree. 

"I   am  going   to  fly   to  the 

South,  by  and  by, 
Where  the  winter  is  summer 

you  see." 

"O,  where  are  you  going?" 

the  httle  boy  said. 
To  the  squirrel  so  nimble  <md 

shy. 

"When  it's  late  in  the  fall, 
I'll  roll  up  like  a  ball. 

In  our  hollow  tree  home 
that's  nearby." 

"O,  where  are  you  going?" 

the  little  boy  said, 
To  the  fish  in  the  ponds  and 

the  streams. 
''O,  its  warm  and  quite  nice, 

deep  down  under  the  ice 
And  not  half  so  dark  as  it 

seems." 

"O,  where  are  you  going?" 

the  little  boy  said, 
To   the   caterpillar    on  the 

ground. 
'T  expect  very  soon  I  shall 

spin  a  cocoon, 
And  in  it  I  lie  snugly  warm." 

"O,  where  are  you  going?" 

the  little  boy  said. 
To  the  wild  hare  whose  fur 

coat  was  gray. 
"When   the   winter  winds 

blow, 

I  turn  white  like  the  snow. 
But  think  in  my  burrow  I'll 
stay." — Selected. 



The  Selfish  Little  Dog 

A  little  dog  sat  on  a  stone. 
There  was  a  bone  nearby, 
but  he  could  not  eat  it,  as  he 
had  just  eaten  a  very  hearty 


dinner.  A  sunny  bit  of  grass 
was  near  at  hand,  but  he  did 
not  lie  down  on  it,  since  he 
preferred  the  warm  stone. 
Not  far  away  there  was  a 
comfortable  looking  dog-box, 
he  did  not  wish  to  go  in  out 
of  the  sunshine,  so  it  was  no 
use  to  him  just  then. 

There  came  along  a  little 
kitten,  which  said,  "May  I 
have  your  bone?  I  am  so 
hungr}^,  and  3^ou  cannot  eat 
it." 

"Go  along  with  you," 
snapped  the  dog,  "and  let 
my  things  alone."  So  the 
kitten  went  away  hungry  and 
forlorn. 

By  and  bye  there  came 
some  flufify,  downy  chicks 
along  that  way.  Seeing  the 
sunny  grassy  spot,  they 
cried,  "Cheep,  cheep!"  and 
down  they  sat.  "Shoo!" 
cried  the  dog,  and  away  the 
chickens  scampered.  The 
dog  sat  still  on  the  warm 
stone  eying  the  grassy  spot, 
but  he  could  not  be  in  two 
places  at  once.  So  it  did  no 
good  to  any  one. 

A  little  puppy  tired  of  play, 
and  sleepy  besides,  crept  up 
to  the  dog  box  for  an  after- 
noon's nap.  Such  a  snarling 
as  the  selfish  dog  made,  and 
the  puppy  scurried  away  to 
find  a  safer  resting  place. 

Still  the  little  dog  sat  on 
the  warm  stone  eying  the 
bone,  the  sunny  grassy  spot, 
and  the  comfortable  dog  box. 
He  could  use  none  of  them. 

Now  what  do  3^ou  think  of 
this  selfish  dog? — Sel. 


%    Ma^uire  s  S 

Fresh  Pure  Food 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  Ordered 
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m.  STEELE  &  CO. 

Dealer  in 

Dry  Goods  and  Novelties,  Trim- 

ming-s,  Knit  Goods,  Yarns. 
Men's,  Women's  and  Children's 
Furnishings. 

Staple  8c  Fancy  Groceries 
Shelf  Hardware,  Granite 
and  Tin  Ware,  Cutlery, 
China  Ware  and  Fancy 
China 

All  New  Goods  and  Up- 
To-Date  Patterns. 

All  Goods  Guaranteed 

Come  and  Inspect  onr 
Stock.    Give  us  a  Call. 

Phone  No.  8  Independ- 
ent or  No.  16  Bell 


r 


J*  A.  Reidel 


L, 


Druggist  and  Optician 
Boulder,  Mont. 


MANUAL  ALPHABET 


Take  No  Chances 


It's  advisable  to  keep  away 
from  unreliable  places  and 
buy  only  where  you  can 
depend  on  what  you  g-et,  at 
reasonable  prices.  No  cutting 
for  cheapness.  Our  reputa- 
tion must  be  maintained,  so 
we  always  supply  the  best. 


Beef 
Mutton 
Poultry 


Pork  Veal 
Hams  Bacon 
Fresh  Fish 


The  Boulder  Market 

Ed.  DeCklles,  Proprietor 


Boulder 

Mercantile 
Company 

Carries  a  complete 
line  of  fine  fancy 
and  staple  groceries. 

Flour  and  Food 


Richelieu  Brand 

Goods  our  special 
line. 


Queen's  Ware  and 

Graniteware 
Tools  and  Hardware 


Shoes  and  Furnishing 
Goods 
Dry  Goods  and 
Novelties 

Come  and  see  us. 


Phones 
Bell  No.  5 
Independent  No.  40 


Boulder,  Montana. 


Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  ro  and  from  all  Trains, 
('ity  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing- First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business  Passen- 
g-ers  and  Freight  taken 
to_>surrounding-  ^ 
towns  and  Camps. 
}Iorses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Automobile  Service 

McCiillough  &Dawson 
Boulder,     -     -  Montana 


Jj 
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Post-Cards 

of  the 

Institution 


Main  Building, 
Tmining  School, 
Industrial  Building, 
Treasure  State  Association, 
Etc. 

3  for  5  cents 


Rocky  Mountain  Leader 
Boulder,  Montana. 


The  Minneapolis  Doliar-Hotel 

200  MODERN  ROOMS 
Located  in  Heart  of  Business  District 

SINGLE  RATE  $1.££ 
EUROPLAN;  rate  for  two  persons  $1.60 

PRIVATE  BATH  AND  TOILET  EXTRA 

COMPLETE  SAFETY 
AUTOJWAT5C  SPRIMKLERS 
AND  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION 

(insurance  records  show  no  lives 
ever  lost  in  a  sprinkled  building.) 
evert  room  has  hot  and  cold  running 
water,    steam    heat,   gas  and  electric 
lights,  and  telephone  service. 

seven  story  annex  in  connection. 


